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entrusted with tlie decision of electoral petitions, from Chapter

which the Privy Council,1 and in Australia the High    __1

Court of the Commonwealth,2 accept no appeals. But
it remains possible for governments to bribe the elec-
torate, especially at bye-elections, by promises of public
works to be performed, and Canada in special aSords
much ocular demonstration of such works undertaken
with no higher object than to win the favour of the
electors at the cost of the public purse. In Newfound-
land the employment of funds on roads is one regular
mode of securing local favour.

(2) The constitutions of the upper houses are, as
regards the federations and the Union, vitally affected
by considerations of federal character; those of the
other houses are essentially the outcome of the early
distrust of extreme democracy which marked the
framing of colonial constitutions. Hence they have
been the mark of attack, to which the upper chambers
of the Canadian provinces have succumbed save in the
case of Quebec, and even in Australia Queensland is
now unicameral. The other houses have resisted on-
slaughts either by reason of their elective character or
by a certain readiness to yield to the lower houses.

In Canada the Senate, under an Imperial Act of 1915,
consists of 96 members. The federal principle applies
in so far as the provinces are grouped into four groups,
Ontario, Quebec, the maritime provinces, and the
western provinces, each with 24 Senators. Nova Scotia
and New Brunswick have 10 apiece, Prince Edward
Island 4, and the great provinces of the west must be
content with 6 apiece. Obviously this is far from an

1 Theberge v. Laudry (1876), 2 App. Gas. 102.
2 Holmes v. Angwin (1906), 4 C.L.R. 297.